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Sir Ronald Adam 


Sir RONALD ApDaAM, who at General Council 1960 was enthusiastically elected a 
President of UNA, retired from the Chairmanship of its Executive Committee at 
the end of last year. 

To follow one career successfully represents the ambition of most people. Sir Ronaid 
has had a most distinguished record in two fields—as soldier and educationist. 

Distinction in World War I followed by service as a Staff Officer led to his appoint- 
ment as Commandant of the Staff College at Camberley, Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Commander Third Corps in France in 1940, G.O.C. Northern Com- 
mand, and Adjutant-General of the Forces—a meteoric rise by any standards. 

Sir Ronald’s fame and prestige as an educationist are equally impressive. For the 
ten years following his army retirement Sir Ronald was full-time Chairman of the 
British Council (he is now President) in which capacity he travelled in many countries 
abroad. He was Chairman of the Unesco Executive Board and amongst many appoint- 
ments continues as Chairman of the Council of London University’s Institute of 
Education, President of the National Institute of Adult Education, and Trustee of the 
National Central Library. Fishing, gardening and cricket have been the out-door loves 
of Sir Ronald and in the governing circles of the latter sport he reached the very 
pinnacle: President of the M.C.C. 

Sir Ronald Adam is a wonderful example of the all-round man. Understanding and 
tolerant, with a kindliness and sympathy which have endeared him to everyone, he will 
long be remembered for his wise and skilful guidance of the Association during some 
none too easy years. We wish him and Lady Adam, who is equally loved by UNA 
members, a long and happy “retirement”’. 


Mr. Nigel Nicolson 


UCCESSOR to Sir Ronald Adam is Mr. Nigel Nicolson. Mr. Nicolson served with 

distinction from 1939 to 1945 in the Grenadier Guards and is the author of their 
Official war history. Entering Parliament in 1952, he took a special interest in inter- 
national affairs, an interest not unexpected-in the son of Sir Harold Nicolson. For 
three years he was a British delegate to the\Council of Europe and for five years was 
one of the two Joint-Secretaries of UNA’s Parliamentary Committee. In the House 
he did much to promote among his fellow M.P.s a greater awareness of the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries and of the importance of giving much greater support 
to UNICEF, the Specialised Agencies and to programmes of Technical Assistance. 

Mr. Nicolson’s political courage and loyalty to the principles of the United Nations 
have been tested and never found wanting. He is a speaker and writer of distinction. 
Recently Mr. Nicolson has concentrated on disarmament and no one who attended 
General Council in 1959 and 1960 is likely to forget his speeches on this subject. 

Publishing (Weidenfeld & Nicolson) is Mr. Nicolson’s business and his other interests, 
apart from politics and UNA, are archaeology and the ownership of three islands in the 
Outer Hebrides. These, which he is only able rarely to visit because of his other com- 
mitments, are the subject of his latest book Lord of the Isles. 

Members of the Association will wish to thank Mr. Nicolson for accepting the 
Chairmanship and will offer him their best wishes in that task. 
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COLD WAR OR HOT PEACE 


“The only way to keep the cold war out 
of the Congo is to keep the U.N. in the 
Congo.” 

The historic significance of the Congo 
crisis is that it is the first of the long series 
of major international disputes in the post- 
war years in which the United Nations took 
the initiative and went into the arena with 
a police force, forestalling unilateral inter- 
vention. In every previous crisis the United 
Nations was always brought in after one or 
other of the Powers had committed itseif, 
by word or deed, to military threat or 
action. Up to the time of writing there has 
still been no unilateral intervention. 

That is a fact of history which cannot 
be removed from the record, whatever 
happens from now onwards. It can never 
be said again that it is impossible for an 
international force acting under a mandate 
agreed by a resolution of the Powers to 
hold the ring against unilateral armed 
intervention. Nor does the current signifi- 
cance of this melt away simply because the 
U.N. intervention has fallen so far short 
of our hopes. The very fact of the present 
crisis of confidence in the U.N. itself and 
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its senior staff serves to underline, with 
decisive emphasis, the magnitude of 
humanity’s stake inthis institution. If any 
state now intervenes by force of arms, it 
will be invading not only the Congo but 
also. the prerogatives of every other 
member of the United Nations. 


The fact is that the United Nations has 
become an organic part of the structure 
through which the mutual affairs of the 
nations are conducted. Even the Russian 
onslaught implicitly recognises this. They 
want Mr. Hammarskjold out and they want 
the U.N. to withdraw from the Congo. 
They want to impose their will on the U.N. 
But there is nothing in their words which 
suggests that they want the U.N. to dis- 
appear. It looks far more like an attempt 
to capture the machinery of the U.N, from 
within, according to the traditional Com- 
munist textbooks, precisely because it has 
assumed great importance as a_ political 
“commanding height”. 

It should not be surprising that this has 
happened. As soon as the United Nations 
began to fulfil its purpose in deed as well 
as word, political controversy among the 
members as to what the U.N.’s deeds should 





be, and about the Secretary-General’s 
responsibility for executing them, was 
certain to sharpen. However much we may 
be dismayed at the ferocity of the political 
struggle going on in the U.N., we may be 
heartened by the fact that the fight is still 
political and not military, still is being 
conducted in the debating arenas of the 
United Nations, and not in the field of 
battle. 


THE OFFICE OF 
SEGRETARY-GENERAL 


In his March Branch Letter Mr. Judd 
invites us to do some serious thinking about 
the duties of Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. He writes: “Many of us 
have welcomed in recent years the ten- 
dency of the United Nations to place 
greater and greater responsibility upon the 
Secretary-General whenever it was unable 
to reach full agreement upon what should 
be done in times of crisis. But is this really 
wise? Can an international civil servant, 


equally responsible to Communist and non- 
Communist powers as well as to the un- 


committed nations, ever hope to retain for 
long the confidence of all of them upon 
which the success of his office depends, if 
he is obliged to make political decisions on 
issues about which his Assembly and 
Council cannot agree? Perhaps only a man 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s complete integrity 
and diplomatic skill could have retained so 
much confidence for so long as he did, 
through the crises in the Middle East, in 
South-East Asia, and now in the Congo: 
Would it be wiser after all in similar cir- 
cumstances to appoint a commission of 
member states, rather than the U.N.’s chief 
official, to carry the responsibility of poli- 
tical decision? Should such a commission 
include representatives of both sides where 
there is violent conflict of opinion as to 
what should be done? Would that inevitably 
mean that nothing could be done? Or would 
it at least prevent the Great Powers from 
backing rival sides and making the situation 
more perilous? These are only some of the 
questions about which it is not too soon for 


all of us to begin to do some serious think- 
ing while events in the Congo so dramati- 
cally claim our attention.” 


In his speech to the Assembly last October, 
violently attacking the person and the office 
of. Secretary-General, Khruschev claimed 
that Hammarskjold “is pursuing the line of 
the colonialists, is opposing the legitimate 
government of the Congo and the Congolese 
people, is supporting the renegades”, etc. 


In his reply the Secretary-General, show- 
ing commendable patience and forbearance, 
overlooked the rancour of Khruschev’s 
remarks and concentrated his attention on 
the. proposal to revise the office of Secretary- 
General. He said: “I would rather see that 
office [of Secretary-General] break on strict 
adherence to the principle of independence, 
impartiality and objectivity, than drift on 
the basis of compromise. Sometimes one 
gets the impression that the Congo opera- 
tion is looked at as being in the hands of 
the Secretary-General. No; this is your 
operation, gentlemen. It was the Security 
Council which, without any dissenting vote, 
gave this mandate to me as Secretary- 
General on July 14th.” 


Article 100 of the United Nations Charter 
states: “(1) In the performance of their 
duties the Secretary-General and the staff 
shall not seek or receive instructions from 
any government or from any other authority 
external to the Organisation. They shall 
refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the Organisation. 
(2) Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively inter- 
national character of the responsibilities of 
the Secretary-General and the staff and not 
to seek to influence them in the discharge 
of their responsibilities.” 


This clause gives very precise instructions 
to the Secretary-General. Presumably simi- 
lar instructions would be given to any 
“triumvirate”. 


On the occasion when this proposal has 
been mooted at the U.N., Hammarskjold 
and the office he holds have received over- 
whelming support from the Member States. 
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U.N., UNA and the Public 


NIGEL NICOLSON 
the new Chairman of UNA’s Executive Committee 


n the Sunday Express of February 19th, 

Mr. A. J. P. Taylor launched a violent 
attack on the United Nations. As coon as 
the East split with the West after the war, 
“the United Nations was a dead duck”. The 
U.N. “provides a brawling ground where the 
representatives of Great Powers score debat- 
ing points off each other to the applause of 
their supporters”. “The U.N. has touched 
no question without making it worse.” Then 
the sweeping conclusion: “It would be a 
good day’s work to get rid of Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld and the United Nations ‘at a 
single stroke.” 


Mischievous and unfair 


The article, one feels, must have been 
written in a great hurry, with the well- 
known views of the newspaper’s proprietor 
in the author’s mind. It is mischievous: stuff, 
foolish stuff, and absurdly unfair. Not 
a word about the U.N.’s achievements 
in Suez, Lebanon, and elsewhere; not 
a mention of the Specialised Agencies; 
nor of the role that the U:N: must 
play in disarmament negotiations and 
implementation; nor of the support it) has 
attracted from so many of the new nations. 
One wonders whether Mr. Taylor would 
really heave a sigh of relief if the British 
Foreign Secretary were to tell the General 
Assembly that it was our policy to liquidate 
the whole experiment as soon as possible. 
One wonders, . . . But what’s the use? Here 
is exposed the rawest form of prejudice, 
ignorance of the true purpose, powers, and 
achievements of the U.N., and a desperate 
intention to kill “at a single stroke” the 
Organisation on which are based the hopes 
of a large part of the world. 


Part of our lives 


Fortunately such extreme views are not 
widespread in Britain. But articles like this 
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play their part in sowing suspicion of the 
U.N., and in conditioning people’s minds to 
turn against the whole Organisation when- 
ever one of its particular decisions, as in 
1956, does not happen to please them. The 
U.N. cannot exist on mere sufferance. It 
must become an institution, like Parliament, 
which is constantly exposed to criticism, but 
is so inevitably part of our lives that its 
continued existence is never in question. 
Let us change its constitution, vary its 
powers, and even act outside its framework, 
so long as we never act outside its prin- 
ciples; but everything we do must be seen 
as an injection of new vigour, and not as 
another nail it its coffin. The U.N. needs six 
fathoms of clear water beneath its keel: at 
the moment, with every crisis that occurs 
on board, it is in danger of grounding. Mr. 
Taylor and those like him are simply calling 
sauve qui peut from the poop. 


The real image 


What can UNA do? Great Britain was 
one of the leading founder-members of the 
U.N., and yet we have no U.N. “presence” 
in our country, no major headquarters of a 
Specialised Agency, no aid, and no need for 
a U.N. force to keep us in order. Everything 
that the U.N. decides and does is decided 
and done thousands of miles from our 
shores. It sometimes takes an effort of 
imagination to realise that it exists at all. 
The first function of UNA, therefore, is to 
stimulate the imaginations of our country- 
men, to shape their minds to accept the 
consequences (such as partial loss of 
sovereignty) of U.N.’s success. 


Ally of the U.N. 

Secondly, we must act in alliance with 
the U.N., as well as in support of it. There 
are Government Departments to enthuse, 
Members of Parliament to approach, poli- 





cies to suggest. When I was an M.P., and 
before I had any particular connection with 
UNA, I remember how well UNA deputa- 
tions contrasted with many others that one 
was periodically asked to receive. They 
always came alarmingly well briefed on 
their subjects, and never demanded either 
the ridiculous or the impossible. What a 
change it was to meet a group of people 
who were more concerned with a practic- 
able ideal than with their personal difficul- 
ties! These discussions always made their 
effect. One was forced to face new facts, to 
think, and to answer. It gradually drew me 
deeper and deeper into the work of UNA 
itself and to take a closer interest in what 
was happening in the U.N. I was no excep- 
tion. UNA is as well known and respected 
in Parliament as any independent organisa- 
tion in the country. UNA'’s audiences are 
renowned as the most stimulating that a 
politician could hope to face. The success 
of CEWC and of the International Service 
Department with the schools and younger 
generation is gradually acquiring the recog- 
nition it has long deserved. Our work for 
the refugees, for disarmament, and -a host 
of other subjects has had an undoubted 
influence on Government policy. This is 
what I mean by working in alliance with 
the U.N. The word “support” is by itself 
too tame to describe what we are doing. 


UNA must grow. It needs more money, 
a larger membership, and still more in- 
fluence. Fortunately each produces the 
others. Unlike human beings, it is easier 
for an organisation to grow bigger when it 
is already big, than it is to grow big when 
it is small—and UNA today is by no 
means puny. If every person who believes 
in what the U.N. can and must be 
allowed to do were to join our Associa- 
tion (the only method open to most of 
them to give expression to that belief), our 
membership would be trebled. It is the task 
of the Regions and Branches to identify and 
encourage such people, to bring them in 
and persuade them that UNA’s work is not 
merely or even mainly a matter of talking 
and hoping, but of doing and contributing, 


in ideas just as much as in cash. On a 
national level, the surge of confidence which 
would emerge from an increase in member- 
ship would be accompanied by an imme- 
diate: growth in our influence. UNA’s name 
would figure more prominently in connec- 
tion-with the causes it believes in. Such will 
certainly be the result of the disarmament 
inquiry on which we are about to embark; 
and such will be the by-product of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign with 
which we shall be closely linked in the next 
few years. The opportunities are almost 
limitless, and as your new Chairman, build- 
ing- on the sound foundations laid by my 
predecessors, I am confident that we shall 
grasp them. 





WFUNA INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Geneva, 11-20 July 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 

is the subject and in addition to the 
programme of lectures and discussions 
opportunities will be given to attend 
the Economic & Social Council of the 
United Nations which will then be 
meeting in Geneva. 

Approximate costs for travel, accom- 
modation and summer school fee from 
£21 to £46 according to type of accom- 
modation and travel required. 


Further particulars from: 
UNA, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 











Concert 
in aid of UNA funds 
Monday, 3rd July, 8 p.m. 
Royal Festival Hall 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: ALEXANDER GIBSON 


FOU TS’ONG 
Piano 


Tickets: from June 3rd from RFH or 
London Regional Council of UNA. 
21s., 12s. 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s. 














The Prospects for Democracy 
in Africa 
K. A. BUSIA 
Professor of Sociology in the Institute of Social Studies at the Hague 


] THINK a realist who, against the back- 
ground of the political situation in Africa 
today, contemplates the prospects for de- 
mocracy, would not find very much that 
would raise fresh hope for humanity. Such 
hope would need to be firmly founded on 
faith: faith in the strength, the appeal, and 
the universality of the values of democracy. 

To me, a disturbing feature of the con- 
temporary world situation is the apparent 
lack of faith and conviction in democracy, 
even amongst those who live in the long- 
established democracies of what is generally 
referred to as the West. 

The realisation that the tender plant of 
parliamentary democracy planted on the 
African soil by Colonial powers is by no 
means robust, has caused apologists to offer 
many explanations in defence of undemo- 
cratic actions. 


is it alien? 


It has been suggested that parliamentary 
democracy is unsuitable for Africa because 
it is alien to African thought and way of 
life. This has been repeated so often recently 
that it seems to be gaining wide support, 
for, after all, it is those who are supposed 
to have expert knowledge of Africa, and 
who regard themselves to be friends of 
Africa, who avow it; and those who are not 
experts can only accept their judgment. 

Others argue that the tasks which face 
the new States of Africa make parliamen- 
tary democracy an unnecessary impediment 
to rapid progress. Such aspects of parlia- 
mentary democracy as the right to criticise, 
or the formation of parties opposed to those 
in power are undesirable hindrances, mere 
spokes in the wheel of progress. They 
should, therefore, be dispensed with, at 
least until more important tasks have been 
accomplished. What are these tasks? 
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National Unity 


Two principal ones have been indicated. 
The first is the need to achieve national 
unity. The new States in Africa are the 
creation of Colonial Powers. At Indepen- 
dence, narrow tribal and regional loyalties 
re-assert themselves, and the new State has 
to be welded into a nation. For this task, it 
is argued, a strong leader, a strong central- 
ised government, and firm measures are 
required; therefore, according to the apolo- 
gists, what in the old democracies may seem 
undemocratic measures are justifiable in the 
peculiar circumstances of Africa. 

From this, the apologists slide into the 
assertion that it is not right to judge the 
African situation by the standards of 
Europe. 


This is, I think, dangerous for inter- 
national relations. It would seem to set up 
different standards of democracy for dif- 
ferent countries, and this could lead to a 
chaotic state of affairs for democracy. 


Economic development 

The second principal task pointed to in 
defence of authoritarianism in some of the 
new African States is the need for rapid 
economic development. Standards of living 
have to be raised considerably, and in as 
short a time as possible, and this, it is again 
argued, can only be done under a strong 
leader and a strong centralised régime that 
can adopt a planned' economic and social 
development, and impose the necessary 
social discipline. 

I may point out that this is not a problem 
peculiar to Africa. Accelerated economic 
growth anywhere tends to increase the role 
of government in economic life; this can be 
a real threat to democracy and needs watch- 
ing. In the African situation, the threat is 
great and serious, because African States 





just emerged from Colonialism offer easy 
opportunities for mnear-absolute authori- 
tarianism and dictatorship. 

Colonial rule does not offer shining 
examples of tolerance of criticism or. oppo- 
sition. Those who first take over from 
Colonial rulers thus inherit a paternalistic 
or near-absolute power, and some of them 
do not hesitate to exploit this tradition for 
their own purposes. Sponsoring rapid eco- 
nomic growth just comes in handy as an 
additional and convenient reason for the 
governments of some of the new States of 
Africa to suppress criticism of their deci- 
sions and activities; or to explain away 
inefficiency or corruption, or to justify dic- 
tatorship. It has been used to undermine 
democracy or to smother its growth. 

The question which we cannot avoid ask- 
ing is whether economic development and 
nation building must mean authoritarianism 
and denial of freedom. Is it true that roads, 
railways, houses, harbours, factories and the 
like can only be quickly built under dicta- 
torial forms of government? 


The Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. lain Macleod, 
addressing the 
Legislative Council 
during the opening 

of Uganda’s new 
parliamentary 
building. 


A choice of values 

I find that experts are not agreed as to 
whether in fact dictatorships achieve higher 
levels of output and consumption, and more 
quickly and efficiently than democracies. 
There are disputes about published statistics 


and the claims based on them. But even if 
this were so, and there are those who stoutly, 
maintain that dictatorships achieve faster 
economic growth, there would be a funda- 
mental question to answer. It raises a ques- 
tion of values. Which should have priority: 
material output or democracy? The choice 
made will determine the methods considered 
suitable to use. 

Here I must admit my bias. I am in the 
camp of those who place a higher value on 
democracy than on material value. I there- 
fore do not’ think that countries should 
develop more rapidly, even if they could, 
than is feasible within a democratic frame- 
work, This is based on the belief that human 
beings are what matter most in the world. 

I must add that I am convinced that 
adequate economic growth, as much as the 
available resources and personnel make pos- 
sible in any of the new States in Africa, can 
be achieved within a democratic framework, 
should those in power choose to do so. It 
is neither necessary nor essential to resort to 
dictatorial methods in order to raise agri- 


cultural productivity or stimulate indus- 
trialisation, or secure adequate savings. 
According to experts, an annual rate of 
growth of 2 per cent per annum would 
represent a rapid rate of growth in any of 
the new States of Africa, and this could be 
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achieved without resort to authoritarianism 
or dictatorship or communism. Indeed, I 
think this rate of growth could be achieved 
whilst cherishing and encouraging the devel- 
opment of parliamentary institutions and 
forms. 


Public opinion 

Let me elaborate a little on some of the 
things I have in mind. A democratic society 
needs a well informed and effective public 
opinion. This is often lacking in African 
States. It should not be impossible along 
with rapid economic development to en- 
courage a free and honest Press, or volun- 
tary associations, or free trade unions, 
professional bodies, or farmers’ associations 
which represent a variety of interests and 
protect a variety of liberties. Yet when-some 
new African States have failed to resist. the 
temptation to bring all such organisations 
under centralised control, they have sought 
to justify their action by saying. that-.such 
controls are demanded by the need for:rapid 
economic growth. 

I am thinking also of organised opposition 
parties. I do not find economic development 
inherently incompatible with the institution 
of a political opposition. Every government, 
if it is to remain democratic, needs to be 
under constant observation and scrutiny. 
Criticism and the free expression of opinion 
should help a government to discover. truth. 
Yet when some of the new States in Africa 
have severely limited or denied opportunities 
for an opposition to exist, or to criticise the 
government, or to offer the electorate an 
alternative government; when they have 
stifled freedom by arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonment, without even the opportunity 
of a trial, they have sought to justify these 
actions by stating that democratic. institu- 
tions, such as an organised opposition, are 
alien to Africa, and some have gone ‘further 
to evoke something called the African 
Personality in justification. The meaning of 
this concept is not clear, since Africa is a 
land not of one culture, but of many cul- 
tures. 


Faint-hearted democrats 
I said at the beginning that what I find to 


be a disturbing feature of the contemporary 
world situation is the apparent lack of faith 
in democracy, even among those who belong 
to the long-established democracies of the 
West. By contrast, those who propagate 
communism in Africa do so with such fer- 
vour and conviction that it should cause no 
surprise that they are winning converts. The 
West should take note of this. Lukewarm 
loyalty and sometimes even flagrant dis- 
loyalty to democracy by citizens of the 
Free World has not only constituted a sad 
betrayal of those Africans who believe in 
the democratic way of life for Africa, but 
of democracy itself. 


What democracy offers 

It is my conviction that democracy can 
be. achieved, and that the fundamental 
values of democracy are not alien to Africa 
or to amy country. Man, whatever his 
colour, or wherever he lives, has a worth 
and importance greater than material 
things; and I would add that it is in the 
democratic tradition that the individual has 
an importance higher than the State. This 
faith which has inspired democracy in the 
West can do so in Africa also. Economic 
development need not destroy individual 
freedom. Although sponsoring economic 
growth may provide temptations to under- 
mine democracy, it can also provide oppor- 
tunities for the uplift of man. It could pro- 
vide a common purpose in which all can 
join in the battle against hunger, disease and 
ignorance; and it could promote human 
dignity and democracy if men learnt to co- 
operate to serve first, not the richest or the 
most powerful, but those who are suffering 
the most. 
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The U.N. Irish 


FRANCES BOYD 
a frequent visitor to Ireland and an authority on U.N. affairs 


“ovr a foreign policy's a luxury for a 
wee country like ours”, said the 
Senator who also doubles as Professor of 
French at the National University in Dublin. 
“But it’s one of those luxuries we'll just have 
to afford now they've let us into the United 
Nations.” He was smiling though, and I felt 
that he was quite pleased that Ireland was 
one of the big 1955 intake of new members, 
after four years’ wait in the queue as slaves 
of East-West trading tactics. 

Now, only five years later, Ireland's 
luxury has become the U.N.’s necessity. It 
has been a remarkable transformation. Al- 
though the Irish Free State played a quietly 
respectable part in the League of Nations, 
the Republic retired into neutrality in 1939; 
and it emerged during the post-war decade 
only to complain about “partition” to a 
rather uninterested Council of Europe. Even 
in 1956 there was no foreign affairs com- 
mittee in the Dail, and one unfortunate 
senior civil servant was handling all th 
complicated U.N. questions that were be- 
ginning to come up. 


Leading the delegates and leading the troops 

Today some of the most original and 
constructive thinking about U.N. problems 
goes on in Iveagh House, the elegant head- 
quarters of the Department of External 
Affairs in St. Stephen’s Green and in the 
rather less aristocratic office of the per- 
manent Irish delegation in Manhattan. An 
Irishman is presiding over the most turbu- 
lent and crucial Assembly in the U.N.’s 
history. The Republic’s Chief - of - Staff, 
General Sean McKeown, commands the 
U.N. forces in the Congo, to which his 
country has contributed a sizeable contin- 
gent and in which operation Irish soldiers 
have been killed. And when the Afro-Asians 
attempted to “re-allocate” the traditionally 
West European seat on the Security Council 
last autumn and a three months’ struggle 
between Liberia and Portugal ensued, Ire- 
land—of course—was the eleventh-hour 
candidate found acceptable by both sides to 
share the two-year term with Liberia, thus 
saving the Council from administrative 
paralysis. It also performs a more modest 


The Lord Mayor of 
Cork, Mr. Stephen 
Barrett (/eft), presenting 
a gavel made of 

Irish blackthorn 

to Mr. Frederick 
Boland, President 

of the 15th U.N. 
General Assembly. 





permanent job of mediation by sitting alpha- 
betically between Iraq and Israel, thus 
saving the former from having to dust them- 
selves down every time they.accidentally 
brush against the latter. 


Neutral plus 

A small nation, independent of the Great 
Powers but not anathema to any one of 
them, with an anti-imperialist history and an 
“independent” pclicy—the delegation says 
firmly that “independent” is a more positive 
word than “neutral”—Ireland is well placed 
both to pioneer new ideas and to mediate 
amongst both the aligned and the non- 
aligned. Even their religion—most of the 
delegation are devout Catholics—is balanced 
by the fact that five of its eight senior mem- 
bers, at the last count, were found to speak 
fluent Russian. By shouldering their respon- 
sibilities so dynamically they have taken 
over something of Canada’s role in the great 
days of Lester Pearson. 

They are characteristically hard to pick 
out amongst the international throng in the 
delegates’ lounges. The ruddy complexions 
which still survive even in the desk-men of 
a wet, windy, farming country, are rare in 
those centrally-heated halls; so too are beer- 
drinkers in an atmosphere of Scotches and 
Dubonnets “on the rocks”. But they're not 
enough for certainty. One used to wait 
for the moment of truth when they grabbed 
the only old Burberrys in the place and made 
for home; but alas, now that they have a 
position to keep up, they all seem to have 
acquired new raincoats. (The sartorial ex- 
ception is the single feminine delegate, who 
is as chic as she is clever.) 


Down with the bomb 

The Irish first showed up as U.N. pace- 
makers in the 1959 Assembly by sponsoring 
an important resolution asking the disarma- 
ment negotiators to study the possibility of 
getting an agreement, subject to inspection 
and control, by which countries producing 
nuclear weapons would not transfer them 
to non-nuciear countries and non-nuclear 
countries would not make them. (A similar 
resolution was also adopted in commitiee 
last December.) Mr. Aiken, the able Minis- 
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Lieutenant-General Sean McKeown, Com- 
mander-in-Chief U.N. Force in the Congo. 


ter of External Affairs, cited evidence that 
“more than a score of countries now appear 
. . . to be capable of entering the nuclear 
race”, adding, “I greatly fear that before 
long it will be beyond human power to halt 
the increasingly rapid descent towards des- 
truction.” Voting on the 1959 resolution 
was 70 to none with 12 abstentions; dis- 
quietingly, the 1960 votes in favour had 
dropped to 54, and there were 20 absten- 
tions. An indication, perhaps, of the growing 
number of nations: who had, or hoped to 
have, a nuclear potential? 


Up with human rights 

Ireland also took the lead with Malaya in 
getting the 1959 Assembly to discuss the 
plight of Tibet, taking the view that whether 
or not Tibet was legally part of China, the 
Charter’s provisions regarding interference 
in a country’s domestic affairs should be 
liberally interpreted where the flagrant vio- 
lation of human rights was concerned. 
Negotiations between the resolution’s spon- 





sors and the polite but oblique little group 
of Tibetan dignitaries who put the Dalai 
Lama’s case in New York took place mainly 
through an interpreter. “The. only thing we 
were quite sure of”, recalls'’an Irish go- 
between, “was that when they said ‘Quite 
right, Excellency, quite right’; they meant 
‘No’.” 


Assembly President 

The “white Afro-Asians” have also 
spoken out firmly on Algeria, favoured dis- 
cussion of the Chinese problem, and pro- 
duced at least one good new -idea on the 
repatriation of some Arab refugees to Israel. 
Since the Congo crisis.last-July, however, 
they haven’t had much. time: to spare for 
new ideas. That month Mr: Boland, head 
of the permanent mission in’ New York and 
this session’s Assembly President; was re- 
called from trout fishing in Kerry; and he 
and his small staff have been hard at it 
ever since. “Fred” Boland is a stocky, 
slightly military-looking man; with a keen 
mind underlying his bland manner. He 
speaks fluent French, German,-and Erse, 
besides “the best English in the'.world— 
Dublin English”; and he won a gold: medal 
for oratory as well as “Firsts” in classics and 
law at Trinity College. He also led'a rag- 
time band and a lively social life—invita- 
tions to his parties still often carry a warn- 
ing that they'll last till 2 a.m. 


In the calmer winter of 1959 he helped 
examine classics students at a United States 
university, who gave him a book inscribed 
with the Horatian advice, “When the going 
is rough, keep your head”. Since ‘then he 
has kept his head but broken his gavel try- 
ing to restore order during a. Khrushchev- 
inspired debate last October, cutting off that 
gentleman’s microphone into the bargain 
when he refused to heed a Presidential warn- 
ing. If the U.N. is saved to continue to do a 
useful job, it will be largely due to men like 
Boland and his compatriots—uncommitted, 
altruistic, determined to treat each problem 
on its merits and to do something practical 
to help. The trouble at present is that there 
aren’t enough of’ them to go round. 
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HUNGER 


—da call to action 


Somewhere in the world, as you read these 
words, another human being is near to 
death with hunger. The fact will not make 
headline news, for a major proportion of the 
world’s population go in need every day. But 
hunger, for those who endure it, is the same 
gnawing pain whether suffered in silence or 
blazoned in the Press, and we cannot turn 
our backs on this daily suffering. It is a 
problem that demands action, and Oxfam 
exists as a speedy channel for this action. 
We had sent help to the Congo long before 
any public appeal for funds was launched, 
and even at the height of the Congo tragedy 
we were able to send emergency aid to 
starving Bedouin children in Jordan. This 
kind of relief work is vital, but it underlines 
the need to eradicate the long term causes 
of hunger. New stock, seeds and fertilizers 
must be introduced, workshops established 
in areas of desperate perry: wells dug in 
agricultural villages . 


You can help financially— 

Our work cannot even begin without 
money. Whether you can afford 10/- (which 
will eed an undernourished child for a 
month), £5 (which provides 5,000 multi- 
vitamin tablets), or £50 (enough to sink a 
small village well) your gift is the first step 
in the relief of hunger and suffering. 


—and you can give service 

THE KINDS OF SERVICE NEEDED: 
Groups and working parties to publicise 
this work by leaflets, posters, exhibitions 
and film-shows, and—practically—to raise 
funds through house-to-house collections, 
coffee mornings etc. 

Clothing Collections (urgent at the moment) 
to er specially requested shipments to 
U.N.W.R.A. 

Regular local clothing centres. 

Locai gift appeals for silver, brass, paper- 
backs etc., which will raise almost £1,000 
a week in our Gift Shops. 

Knitted blankets and newly knitted baby 
clothing. 

Monthly Pledged Gifts subscription groups 
amongst friends who give 1/- or more a 
month and receive the monthly Pliedged 
Gifts News Sheet. 

The Oxfam booklet “61 Practical Ways of 
Helping” outlines the full scope for vol- 
untary service. Send donations or enquiries 
to The Appeals Officer, 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


17N Broad Street, Oxford 
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‘Dorothy’ 


LADY VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 
reviews this biography of a close friend 


This book* has been truly described: by ‘its 
author as “a great love-story”. It is flawlessly 
told, Though art plays no conscious part in 
its telling it is a work of art—born ‘of,an 
impulse as irresistible as the spring from: which 
a river flows. Reading it one feels that, the 
writer had no choice whether it should. be 
written, or to whom, or how. This was a story 
that he Aad to tell, and to tell exactly ‘as it 
happened. Hence its deeply moving quality of 
authenticity and truth. Again—though we are 
allowed to share the intimacies of “a love: that 
after fifty years is as vivid as at the beginning 

* we have no sense of eavesdropping or 
intrusion. 

The story begins with love at first sight when, 
after a Cambridge river picnic, a young. ‘don 
rowing a boat back in the evening finds him- 
self “alone for the last few hundred yards with 
a fair-haired girl sitting in the stern wearing.a 
light summer frock and a straw boater hat. 
I had not spoken to her before, I did not even 
know her name. . . but I somehow long re- 
tained her picture in my mind. . . .” Though 
“she was still unconscious of the magic al- 
chemy that was taking place between us, yet 
I was as sure that we were fated to come 
together as that the sun would rise next morn- 
ing.” The sun did rise-upon a marriage in 
which romance and partnership were insepar- 
ably blended, 

Perhaps the rarest and most precious feature 
of their union was its completeness. There are 
many happy marriages in which no false or 
jarring note is ever struck but where the whole 
range of the keyboard is not fully shared. 
Between Dorothy and Walter Layton there was 
not one dumb note. They shared to the full 
not only all the joys of family life but »their 
common ecstasy in music, the outdoor delights 
of climbing mountains, swimming, making 
gardens grow and—not least—every adventure 
in ideas and every cause they fought for side 
by side. 

I was blessed in knowing Dorothy and being 
aligned with her in many of these struggles and 
I shall always remember the inspiration of her 
enthusiasm and faith. And for her there could 
be no faith without works. It is true that “the 
moment anything touched her imagination her 
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mind automatically set to work to think what 
she could do about it”. 

She was the devoted mother of seven chil- 
dren. Yet throughout her life she found it 
possible to give dedicated service to the cause 
of Peace—through the League of Nations 
Union and later the United Nations Associa- 
tion—to Liberalism in all its aspects (“she was 
a Liberal through and through”), to equality 
of Rights between men and women (defined in 
her Charter “The Great Partnership”), to the 
emancipation of her fellow-women in India and 
to the care of Refugees. 

Dorothy combined courage and ardour with 
never-failing gentleness. Though there was no 
challenge which she failed to rise to she fought 
without a tinge of bitterness or asperity. She 
was untouched by the impersonal and some- 
what arid quality which. afflicts some women 
immersed in public work. On platforms, in 
Committees, coping with dusty office chores she 
remained her gay, warm and intensely human 
self. As her husband writes: “Her public activi- 
ties were suffused with an emotion springing 
from the same source as that which so enriched 
her life as wife, mother and familiar friend.” 

Her generosity of heart knew no bounds— 
either in public or in private life. She gave and 
gave—pouring out help and service, under- 
standing, sympathy, and never counting the 
cost upon her time and strength. 

In the final chapters we read of the serenity 
with which Dorothy faced death. She, who had 
loved life dearly and lived it to the full, was 
able to count her last days among the happiest 
she had known. To this faithful and moving 
record we owe a great example in the art of 
living and of dying. 


* Dorothy, by Lord Layton, Collins, 21s. 





Tractors financed by a World Bank loan of 
$5 million to Colombia are working in every 
part of the country. This one is preparing land 
for the planting of sugar cane. 





The World Bank at Home 


JAMES MORRIS 
a Special Correspondent of “The Guardian” 


ASHINGTON is full of funny places— 

funny peculiar, that is, not often funny 
ha-ha—but none is much funnier than 1818 
H Street, the gleaming rectangular box of 
brains that houses the World Bank (or, as a 
few wan pedants still have it, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development). The World Bank is almost 
fifteen years old, and has long .established 
its one towering mystique of velvety power: 
but inside the glass doors in H Street, be- 
neath the squeezed semicircle of flags, the 
spirit of the institution is unexpectedly tart 
and exploratory, like a Himalayan expedi- 
tion in the first gay days of the approach 
march, There is nothing drab or monolithic 
about it when you get inside. it has a 
flavour all its own; partly Wall Street, partly 
donnish, partly diplomatic, partly (not with- 
out a trace of gruff embarrassment) a little 
evangelical. 

The World Bank is an agency of the 
United Nations, but has always escaped 
the sniggers and sly mockery. that have 
plagued its expansive and sometimes queru- 
lous parent. This is because it has been 
run from the start on the most professional, 
most demanding business lines. It raises its 
funds partly by subscription from its sixty- 
six member Governments (nearly all non- 
Communist Powers are members, New 
Zealand being one eccentric exception); but 
it finances itself also by selling its own 
bonds to investors all over the world. This 
means that the bank’s lending operations, 
designed to help its more backward mem- 
bers along the dubious path to material 
equality, must meet the approval of many 
a hard-souled, tight-fisted financier before 
the Prime Minister of Ruritania or the 
Chancellor of Utopia can sign happily along 
his dotted line. The bank never takes wild 
idealistic risks. If a Government or com- 
pany asks for a loan, it must accept the 
most searching investigation of the national 


Mr. Eugene Biack, President of the inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


economy and the project itself, and some- 
times agree to direct supervision by know- 
alls from the bank (and very irritating this 
can. be, if you happen to be some bright 
little, tight little republic just over the 
ecstatic edge of independence). 


Achievements 

Nevertheless all kinds of things, in all 
kinds of places, have been financed by loans 
from the World Bank. Not all the loans have 
been successful, for 1818 H Street is far 
from: infallible; but the careful turning of 
this agency's minds and mills has helped to 
create roads in Colombia, railways in 
Nigeria, telephone exchanges in Ethiopia, 
steelmills in India, sawmills in Finland, the 
Kariba Dam, the Suez Canal extension, the 
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Riesseck-Kruezeck dam in Austria, ports, 
cement plants, power stations all over the 
place. The World Bank’s money has opened 
the port of Bangkok to big ships; it has 
helped to revivify the derelict territories of 
Southern Italy; it has contributed to air 
services in Australia and to river navigation 
in the unhappy Congo. The bank has even 
edged into diplomacy proper: it helped to 
reconcile an affronted Britain with an 
offended Egypt, and to this very day, in a 
comfortable room upstairs at H_ Street, 
representatives of India and Pakistan meet 
at frequent intervals to make up their 
national minds about dividing the Indus 
waters. 


Never rigid 


But it is not exactly the variety of the 
bank that Strikes the ingenuous visitor 
(though as it happens fifty-three different 
nationalities are represented among the 


World Bank’s total lending for the modernisa- 
tion of the Indian railway system amounts to 
225 million dollars. 


625 employees at H Street—laid end to end 
they would reach, so it is said, from here to 
Esperanto). It is rather the unexpected flexi- 
bility of the thing. The bank has its charter, 
of course, but it plays much of its golden 
music by ear. Some loans have been merely 
injected into a country’s economy, to be 
diffused like a tonic in the blocdstream; 
others have been granted for a specific 
undertaking, a bridge, a road, a paper-mill 
in Chile. Sometimes the bank hires its 
experts from outside; sometimes it employs 
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its own; it has given encouragement to 
countries as ideologically varied as Yugo- 
slavia and Nationalist China. Like the best 
of beds and business men, it is never rigid. 
It all, as they say, depends. 

This: elasticity of method is soon apparent 
at 1818 H Street. In externals the bank is 
heavily Americanised: the swift smooth 
elevators, the elegant secretaries, the security 
guards in their blue uniforms (they wear 
the magic word “Burns” upon their caps— 
not from any literary affiliation, but because 
another Mr. Burns founded the company 
that provides them). “Develop a pleasing 
telephone manner!” says one of the bank’s 
pamphlets of secretarial advice. “Make the 
person who talks to you over the telephone 
glad he called you, by expressing in your 
tone of voice a real desire to be of assist- 
ance.” 

Everyday efficiency, too, is of the best 
American standards. Coffee, snacks, and 


La Insula hydroelectric plant, Colombia, 
financed by tae = loan of 2.6 million 
ars. 


soft drinks are procurable in a moon-like 
canteen staffed entirely by machines (though 
when I was there, I must sadly report, the 
Infra Reddy-Hot sandwich machine was 
temporarily Un-Reddy). So many bank 
employees are hurled about the earth— 
twenty-five countries are currently involved 
in projects—that the office has its own 
American Express representative, eager and 
informed, on the ground floor. The finance 
department possesses, stacked in neat files 
and supervised by a formidable Belgian, 





blank cheques payable on accounts at sixty- 
eight different State banks (though the safe 
apparently contains nothing much more 
tempting than the assets of the Philatelic 
Society, and a burglar who once hopefully 
raided the place found only a driblet of 
assorted kyats, sucres, quetzals, and bahts, 
currencies that were as baffling to him as 
they probably are, if I may be so presump- 
tuous, to you). 

More instructive,though, are the people 
(almost all men) who run this remarkable 
organisation, and who have made it in less 
than two decades one of the great construc- 
tive forces of our contemporary world. 
That they are clever goes without question, 
but they are scarcely all of a type. Some 
have been investment bankers all their lives. 
Some are economists. Some are engineers. 
Some have slipped in by side doors—journa- 
lism, scholarship, Government service. Some 
are, to be rude and honest, pretty boring. 
Some are strikingly interesting. Nearly all 
have been blurred by the internationalism 
of their calling, and have come out a little 
faceless, denuded of national warts or horny 
regional prejudices. 


Mammon and morality 


Their motives vary, too. Many of them 
could indisputably earn far more up the 
road in Wall Street, or across the way in 
Cheapside; but for one reason and another 
they prefer to stick to this strange, unpre- 
dictable, novel, and brilliant organism. For 
one thing the work is more interesting, 
ranging as it does across the continents, 
nibbling into the affairs of nations. For 
another, the bank is infused with a stimu- 
lating sense of power—an immense, if 
misty, prestige surrounds the man from 
H Street. But above all, I think, these people 
respond to the bank’s undeniable missionary 
or reforming element. This is the slickest, 
most efficient, richest. canniest do-good 
organisation on earth. It is run like the 
tightest and tautest of commercial banks, 
but it exists, au fond, for a moral purpose 
—to improve the lot of poor people. To 
a man of ideals brought up in the hard 
world of money-making, this paradoxical 
alliance of mammon and morality must 


present at once a challenge and a satis- 
faction. 


Presiding genius 

Not least, to the man at the top of it 
all. High above H Street, in a room hung 
with golfing pictures, cartoons, splendid 
maps, portraits of eminent contemporaries, 
scrolls of honorary degrees, sits Eugene 
Black himself, the presiding genius of the 
affair. He is a powerful, enigmatic, possibly 
rather lovable man. He likes Shakespeare 
and golf and grandchildren, and views the 
world, from his unique vantage-point, with 
a gimlet eye of irony. The bank revolves 
around him like an army around its general, 
and beside him, as he roams the world, 
swarm his aides and advisers, like thought- 
ful clanking staff officers with their maps 
and polished swords. Not everybody likes 
Black, but nobody will deny that he is a 
man of memorable presence, a man of 
stature, the kind of figure of whom our 
descendants will say, a century from now, 
that they remember him well, 3s clear as 
daylight: ‘he had a long white beard like 
Napoleon. 

A funny place indeed, 1818 H Street, but 
a place where great energies are generated, 
great forces set in motion, great hopes 
aroused; cherished, or finally dashed. It has 
the smell of the future to it—that icy 
supra-national future when wastrels will not 
be welcomed and prodigals not easily for- 
given, when you will blush to boast your- 
self a Frenchman or a Finn, and delete 
from your very consciousness the words of 
“Rule, Britannia”. At first sight it seems 
to need, for my own personal taste, a small 
infusion of cranks, careless humorists, idlers, 
stage Irishmen, and people who talk with 
their mouths full. 

But it is good, that’s the main thing. In 
a world where much is crooked, much is 
underhand, much is squalid, much is insane, 
1818 H Street, Washington, D.C., is essen- 
tially good. If they had an Infra-Reddy 
whisky machine I would put on my loudest 
straw hat and my best patched corduroys, 
and drink its health intemperately. 


This article is reprinted from THE GUARDIAN 
by kind permission of its Editor. 
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Outer Space—a Down to Earth 
Point of View 


J. F. McMAHON 


who read international law at Cambridge and at Harvard and who 
spent some months of last year in the legal department of the U.N. 


pe question of “How high is the sky?” 
is clearly of some legal importance at 
the present time. The Paris Convention of 
1919 and the Chicago Convention of 1944 
both recognised that each state has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty in the airspace 
above its territory. On the basis of this 
sovereignty, a state may exclude other air- 
craft, and in cases where the entry of such 
craft is expressly permitted, then a state may 
control and regulate their passage. 

The meaning of the word “airspace” was 
not defined or even discussed at the above 
conventions. However, with the launching 
of missiles and satellites, the height up. to 
which a state may assert sovereignty. over 
its airspace becomes a question of. the 
utmost importance. Much has been written 
but little decided concerning the meaning of 
this word “airspace” and a highly imagin- 
ative array of criteria for determining its 
meaning has been advanced—up to the limit 
of the atmosphere, height up to which air- 
craft can ascend, height at which aero- 
dynamic lift ceases, height at which a 
satellite may be put in orbit, height without 
limit (usque ad absurdum!), and as high as 
the sky remains blue. 


Drawing the line 

Most of the above criteria: presuppose 
that the line must be drawn somewhere and 
the discussion concerns where best it may 
be drawn. However, it has been argued that 
attempts to draw such lines..in space are 
extremely arbitrary, artificial, vulnerable 
to fluctuation with new scientific data, diffi- 
cult to formulate in practice, and perhaps 
even more difficult to enforce. Many writers 
therefore are inimical to a solution expressed 
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in terms of zones, areas and demarcation 
lines and they suggest instead that govern- 
ments should concentrate on the regulation 
of specific activities. Such writers maintain 
that any extensive projection of sovereignty 
into airspace would be contrary to basic 
astronomical facts and that no claim to 
sovereignty, no matter how extravagant, 
would be sufficient to guarantee a state’s 
security. The claims of the Chicago Conven- 
tion to be applicable here are often sum- 
marily dismissed on the ground that the 
Convention drawn up in 1944 concerned 
the regulation of aircraft and did not 
envisage or purport to regulate present-day 
spacecraft. However, the difficulty with the 
activity criterion is to obtain agreement 
concerning those activities which are per- 
mitted and those which are forbidden. This 
is by no means an easy task, as it is often 
impossible to disengage the civil from the 
military aspects of a particular space 
activity. It may be fairly simple to agree 
that firing an inter-continental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) with hostile intent is not a 
permissible activity in space. But what about 
a reconnaissance satellite? Although a space 
vehicle of this type might well be intended 
for peaceful, scientific purposes, yet it also 
possesses potential military value and on 
this ground might be considered a non- 
peaceful instrument. Also, in the absence of 
an inspection system, how is one to know 
whether a particular spacecraft is engaged 
in a lawful or an unlawful activity? 


American and Russian views 

If one leaves the somewhat nebulous 
realm of academic discussion and returns to 
earth to examine the practice of states in 





this matter, the position appears equally 
uncertain. The American Government, 
through its legal adviser, has made several 
statements on its approach to the problem. 
Most of these statements have been studied- 
ly tentative and imprecise, designed in large 
part to preserve for the United States the 
greatest possible bargaining power in any 
future negotiations on outer space. The 
Russian Government has not so far made 
any comparable statements. Russian jurists, 
however, seem to place great emphasis on 
the security factor and suggest that security 
should be the principal criterion of a satis- 
factory solution to the sovereignty question. 


Celestial hardware 


Yet, despite all governmental verbal 
hesitancy, one can hardly characterise as a 
mere legal fiction the actual presence of 
satellites now in orbit. How do they fit into 


Satellite which can transmit radio signals. 


Solar batteries on the surface of the sphere 
power the transmitters. 


the legal picture? Some of them were 
launched under the programme of the 
International Geophysical Year, to which 
states had given their explicit consent. 
Concerning the rest, states have not con- 
sidered it necessary to obtain the prior per- 
mission of other states over whose territory 
the satellite is to orbit, nor up to the present 


time have states protested against such 
flights and claimed that they constitute a 
violation of their sovereign airspace. It is 
much too early, however, to state that on 
account of this practice a customary rule 
of international law has developed to the 
effect that a state may place a satellite in 
orbit. States will refer to a variety of inter- 
ests (scientific, commercial, political, and 
military) in deciding whether to retain the 
present position or to claim a more extensive 
measure of sovereignty over their airspace, 
or to put forward claims to sovereignty on 
the basis of their activities in space. 


Ownership and liability 


Activities which would once have been 
considered pure science fiction are now dis- 
tinctly possible. Thus there is likely to be: 
the use of unmanned satellites for radio and 
television relays, for photographic observa- 
tions of weather and for photographic 
reconnaissance of events on the earth’s 
surface; the landing of scientific instruments 
on the moon; the use of outer space for part 
of the trajectory of peaceful missiles deliver- 
ing mail or cargo between distant points on 


the earth; the establishment of space plat- 


forms; and the possible acquisition of 
economic resources. 

To return to the question of sovereignty 
over airspace, it is not suggested that there 
is a legal vacuum in outer space in the same 
sense that it is a “free for all”. The prin- 
ciples and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, the general principles of 
law recognised by civilised nations, the in- 
admissibility of the use of force and respect 
for territorial sovereignty and integrity and 
the right of self-defence, are all applicable 
to activities which occur in space. If there- 
fore a reconnaissance satellite were placed 
in orbit above a state’s territory (apart from 
the sovereignty question) that state might 
maintain that such a satellite constituted a 
threat to its security, was contrary to the 
spirit and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and proceed to take affirmative 
measures against it on the basis of self- 
defence. If this adventurous satellite were 
then through some misfortune to collide 
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with another nation’s satellite in the same 
orbit, or to come to ground on. another 
states’s territory—and destroy say its 
national museum in the process—the: ques- 
tion of ownership of a satellite and liability 
for damage done by it, would be relevant. 


The radio telescope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, 
which has been used for satellite tracking. 


Concerning ownership, it has been argued 
that once a state launches a satellite, it then 
loses effective control over it and the satel- 
lite becomes a “res derelicta’. However, the 
better view would appear to be that owner- 
ship is still retained by the launching state. 
Concerning liability for damage, the choice 
is between a strict form of liability or one 
based on the actual wilful intent or negli- 
gence of the launching state. 


Territorial claims 


One might also ask if it will be necessary 
to pass through the Russian or American 
customs on the way to the moon. Should 
one apply traditional concepts of inter- 
national law concerning territorial occupa- 
tion of it? Many writers submit that the 
classical principles of territorial occupation 
were formulated and applied in such a 
different context that they are inapplicable 
to landings on the moon. Instead it is sug- 
gested that celestial bodies should not: be 
subject to appropriation by one state; but 
should be placed under some form of. inter- 
national control such as the United Nations, 

In what manner are all these questions to 
receive a definite answer? The Common 
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Lawyer will tend to suggest a pragmatic 
approach: that the law should follow the 
facts and wait for specific situations to arise 
before attempting to deal with them. How- 
ever, the “big solution now” school advo- 
cates that the law should anticipate the facts 
in space and that immediate efforts to 
“codify” the law for outer space should be 
commenced. The best approach possibly lies 
between the two extremes. Even if it were 
possible it would be extremely unwise to 
attempt to regulate all the legal aspects of 
outer space when so little is known about 
it. On the other hand, a certain amount of 
legal regulation and functional co-operation 
is essential for fruitful scientific exploration 
of space. The lawyer, therefore, is likely to 
be left in suspense, at least on many stand- 
points, for a further period of time. 


A Universities Ballot 


on Disarmament 
HUGH THOMAS 


HE Combined Universities’ Campaign 

for Nuclear Disarmament held a random 
sample survey on. nuclear disarmament 
and related matters during November 
and December 1960, of seven universities 
—- Aberdeen, Cardiff, King’s Newcastle, 
Leicester, North Staffordshire (Keele), 
Nottingham, St. Andrew's—4,050 students 
being sent questionnaires. Of these 2,919 (72 
per cent) returned them. The percentage 
sample was kept at between 500 and 700 in 
each university. This varied in consequence 
from 20 per cent at King’s Newcastle and 
100 per cent at Keele. 

It is evident that the survey was carried 
out efficiently and honestly. Anonymity of 
the students was preserved by the double 
envelope system of distribution. 

The results of the poll are curious. Nearly 
everyone (87 per cent) was in favour of 
comprehensive and controlled disarmament 
by international agreement. So far so good. 
But this question is followed by one about 
“Britain’s policy in the present situation”. 





Thirty-six per cent support a renunciation 
by Great Britain of her independent nuclear 
weapons in favour of their collective owner- 
ship under NATO. Twenty-one per cent sup- 
port unilateral nuclear disarmament, 11 per 
cent an “exclusively British” nuclear deter- 
rent and 29 per cent the continuing develop- 
ment of the British deterrent with U.S. aid. 

I take this to mean support for the old 
(official, non-conference) Labour party 
policy—though it is a policy that everyone 
seems to have forgotten about in recent 
weeks. 

Altogether, therefore, we find a total of 
65 per cent obviously in favour of NATO, 
and probably the woolly 11 per cent who 
want a totally British independent deterrent 
would want to opt out of NATO and estab- 
lish a Western alliance of their own. Thus 
we have a pro-NaTo total of 76 per cent— 
a figure I take to reflect fairly accurately 
the state of feeling in Britain. Again, so far 
so good. 

The next set of figures contradict some 
of th: earlier assumptions. Sixty per cent 


think that there might be circumstances 
where they would “approve of Britain using 
nuclear weapons”-—against 31 per cent 
against. The favourable figure rises to 64 
per cent in the event of a nuclear attack on 
Britain. Sixty-eight per cent support the idea 
that Britain should remain within NATO as 
it stands. But now come the contradictions. 
Only 43 per cent support Great Britain hav- 
ing U.S. bases on its soil whereas 48 per 
cent are against. Some people evidently, 
have a curious idea of what “NaTo as it 
stands” means. Finally, 42 per cent believe 
that occupation by a foreign power would 
be preferable to a nuclear war—against 36 
per cent who think differently. How on 
earth does this figure tally with the pro- 
NATO total of 76 per cent? 

No clue to this essential contradiction is 
afforded in the breakdown of figures by 
university, by religion, by political attitude, 
or by sex. This is not to say that some 
interesting conclusions are not to be drawn 


(continued overleaf) 





(i 3 Help the WORLD’S HUNGRY 


The victims of poverty and disaster daily cry out in 
their hunger and heartbreak for help. 

What are their needs? Food, shelter and medical 
aid. And then the chance to provide for themselves. 


In Africa, Asia, 


Europe and Latin America the 


churches are together carrying out projects to meet 
those needs. 


INTER-CHURCH 
AID & 
REFUGEE 
SERVICE 


THE BRITIS 


OF 


CHURCH 


CHRISTIAN AID WEEK 
is the British effort to 
raise funds for their pro- 
grammes of emergency 
aid and _ constructive 
long-term assistance. It 
is from 8th to 13th May. 
YOU have a vital part 
to play in this campaign 
of public education and 
fund-raising. Please con- 
tact your local Christian 
Aid Week Committee, 
your own church, or 
10 Eaton Gate, London, 
$.W.1 
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from some of these sub-sections. For 
example, there is no doubt at all that 
girl students are much more anti-nuclear 
weapons than men. Fifty-one per cent of 
the girls, for instance, thought occupation 
by a foreign power preferable to nuclear 
war. Many of the other sub-sections, how- 
ever, have a note of engaging clap trap. 
The conclusion I draw from this survey 
is that the student population of these 
universities (though not at all necessarily of 
others) is generally behind NaTo, but shrinks 
from the consequences of such support. 
Here the students share the misgivings of us 
all. The blanket support of multilateral dis- 
armament is encouraging and there is noth- 
ing in the analysis to support the covering 
note sent out by the Campaign that “a dis- 
cernible body of opinion” ‘how large is 
discernible?) thought it impossible or 
absurd. The trouble, of course, with such 
surveys is that they overlook the fact that 
people change their minds, especially over 
the H-bomb. How many times has Mr. 
Richard Crossman changed his mind since 
1953? Not more often than you or I. As a 
means of finding out what people. think, 
therefore, I conclude that random. surveys 
like this are inconclusive. On the other. hand 


an inquiry or ballot can be a powerful 
political weapon, provided one faces the 
fact that large numbers are above all 
required. 

Of the survey reviewed above Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, M.P., writes as follows; I am 
grateful for the Combined Universities’ 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament for 
having undertaken their survey of opinion 
about disarmament in seven universities. 
The results are, in most regards, extremely 
encouraging from the UNA point of view. 
They show that the overwhelming majority 
of the 2,919 students who answered the 
questionnaire are in favour of comprehen- 
sive and complete disarmament by inter- 
national agreement, the policy for which 
UNA is now mobilising public support. 

There is one figure that is disturbing: 
only 37 per cent of the students have taken 
part in any meeting, debate, or other activity 
on disarmament, either in the university or 
elsewhere. As President Kennedy has said 
with such emphasis, the arms race is now 
the greatest question in the world, which 
for many years has overshadowed all our 
lives. Every student should be discussing the 
problem. Here is a great task for UNA and 
UNSA. 


Round the Regions: North West 


7 North West Region covers an area 
of the country very diverse in character. 
It ranges from the rural of the lovely: Lake 
District, the fringes of the West Riding; old- 
world Cheshire, and parts of Derbyshire. to 
seaside resorts like Blackpool and Southport 


and the highly industrialised parts of 
Lancashire. Consequently Branches are 
diverse in problems and approach. 

We have the city Branch concerned at the 
wide variety of interests available, whilst 
the village is able to arrange dates which do 
not clash with other events. All, however, 
are concerned with the effects of TV on 
attendance at meetings. Fortunately, as with 
all the other Regions, we are blessed with 
enthusiastic Branch Secretaries without 
whom this Association would be doomed. 

Branches could be opened in a number 
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of places with every hope of success but 
good Secretaries are hard to find. Speakers 
of ability, of whom there are insufficient, 
find difficulty in fitting in dates, with the 
result that outlying Branches are lucky if 
they can arrange for one visiting speaker a 
year. 

In the Region there are 73 Branches. The 
Regional Executive Committee has 26 mem- 
bers and meets at least six times a year with 
Regional Council meetings twice a year. 

Branch activities are many and varied, 
ranging from sending speakers to local 
organisations, film shows, to purely social 
events. One Branch holds an annual dinner 
which is a social “must” for the township. 
This makes for a strong Branch with quite 
a loud voice locally. A Branch in the Lake 
District provides an opportunity for over- 





seas students to have a weekend in the area 
as guests of UNA members. There are two 
very active District Councils: one in Liver- 
pool and the other in Manchester, offering 
co-operation and help to the weaker 
Branches, 


The generosity of the Northerner is tra- 
ditional and has been amply proved in the 
North West Region. A humanitarian appeal 
has only to be made, say for Refugees or 
for Unicef, and one finds “all hands on 
deck” giving generously of time and money. 


Despite all the work done in the past we 
are still pioneering in our efforts to keep the 
U.N. flag flying. Achievements have been 
many even though there have been some 
frustrations and setbacks. Still with North- 
ern spirit we struggle on against public 
apathy and inertia. Blessed with the greatest 
of devotees, L. F. Behrens as President, who 
is always ready to visit the smallest Branch 
to talk about the United Nations. Hé never 
fails to attend Executive meetings and is 
always ready with statesmanlike-advice and 
help. Supported, too, by our able Vice- 
President, C. F. Doncaster, we in the North 


West have grown to accept our good fortune 
with equanimity. Membership covers a wide 


range: we have farmers and company 
directors, school-teachers and shipyard 
workers, artists, scientists, bank managers, 


The a” 


Six weeks ago Mr. Donald Tweddle, one of 
the two Joint Secretaries of UNA, was 
appointed Secretary of the U.K. Committee for 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. This 
Committee, set up by the Minister of Agri- 
culture under the Chairmanship of Lord de la 
Warr, will initiate and co-ordinate the activities 
in this country of the four-year campaign 
recently launched by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

Mr. Tweddle, after earlier years in banking 
and a distinguished war-time career (Wing- 
Commander, R.A.F. Regiment),° joined the 
Association's staff in 1946 as Regional Officer 
for the South East. In 1955 he crossed the 
Border to become Scottish National Officer, 
and in 1958 he and Mr. Lorimer were made 
Joint Secretaries. Throughout these fourteen 


and mill workers amongst our members and 
Branch officers. In fact we have a very 
representative cross-section of the British 
public. 


(Right) Mr. L. F. Behrens, C.B.E., Chairman, 
North Western Region; (/eft) Mr. J. W. 
Sinclair, the Regional Officer. 


Regional Officers of the past—David 
Ennals and Bob Lorimer are still fondly 
remembered—helped considerably to lay the 
foundations on which the present R.O., 
J. W. Sinclair, is trying hard to build a 
strong and active Region. 

Many things done in the Region may not 
be original but are none the less sincere, 
being concerned to create a world in which 
all will practise tolerance and live in peace 
as good neighbours. a fs 


in UNA 


years Mr. and Mrs. Tweddle—for she has been 
his close ally in all aspects of the work—have 
made a host of friends for themselves and for 
UNA of every one they have met. Add to this, 
efficiency and drive and complete dedication, 
and it is not difficult to see why Mr. Tweddle 
has been chosen to be chief executive of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign in this 
country. 

The appointment is a high compliment to 
Mr. Tweddle’s personal qualifications and to 
the standing of the United Nations Association. 
Directly he will be very greatly missed; in- 
directly Don Tweddle’s intimate connection 
with UNA should make a significant contribu- 
tion to the prospective success of the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign. 

Going with Mr. Tweddle to continue as his 
private secretary is Miss Rosemary Green. She 
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cares deeply about the things with which UNA 
and the new campaign are concerned, visited 
work camps for refugees in her first summer 
holiday, and has been very popular and very 
efficient. 


UNA, Berks. 

As announced in the last issue, General 
Council meets in Reading over the weekend of 
July 14th, 15th and 16th. This is UNA’s annual 
conference charged with formulating the broad 
lines of Association policy for whose agenda 
all Branches are entitled to submit resolutions 
and to whose meetings aii Branches are entitled 
to send delegates. If the decisions taken are to 
be propertly representative of the Association's 
views, then General Council should be well 
attended and serious thought given to the 
agenda issued in advance. 

The Council meetings will be held in the 
Great Hall of the University, and as Sir John 
Wolfenden, the Vice-Chancellor, is President 
of our Southern Region, we shall be on par- 
ticularly hospitable ground. Delegates will be 
accommodated in university halls of residence, 
the cost of room and meals from Friday dinner 
to Sunday lunch being £3 3s. 

Branch Secretaries have during March 
received G.C, papers. For the convenience of 
committees considering the agenda, the follow- 
ing is the timetable : 

May 15th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; 
nominations for Officers and Executive; 
amendments to Rules. 

June Ist. Dispatch of Preliminary Agenda 
and voting papers from H.Q. 

June 20th. Amendments and urgency resolu- 
tions to reach H.Q. 

July 6th. Dispatch of Final Agenda from 


H.Q. 


Fertile thinking 
When circumstances permit 


it has been 
customary to arrange a “miniature summer 
school” immediately before General Council, in 
the same place. Thus highly successful courses 
were held in Buxton, Cambridge, and London 
(Bedford College), and it is proposed to hold 
another in Reading. It will start with dinner 
on the evening of Wednesday, July 12th, and 
will continue until teatime on Friday the 14th. 
Besides sessions of a general interest, advantage 
will be taken of the University’s strong faculties 
of agriculture and dairying to include auth- 
oritative contributions on “Freedom from 
Hunger”, the subject of Fao’s forthcoming 
world-wide campaign. 
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Visitors to the miniature summer school will 
reside in Mansfield Hall, and if—as is probable 
—they are staying to General Council, they 
will retain the same room throughout. The cost 
for accommodation and all meals from Wed- 
nesday dinner to Friday tea will be £3 5s. or 
pro rata according to the length of stay. Those 
remaining in Mansfield Hall for General 
Council will then pay the G.C. accommodation 
fee. All who are interested and wish to come 
should write to Hugh Walker at UNA, 25 
Charles Street, W.1. The lecture programme 
will be available in May. 


Substantial gain 


By the appointment of Mr. Hans Peter 
Muller to be Secretary of its International 
Service Department, the Association has 
secured one of the greatest work-camp experts 
in the world. 

Mr. Muller is Swiss and was originally 
trained for hotel management. Throughout the 
war he worked for the International Red Cross, 
first in its Geneva secretariat and then as a 
“delegate” ‘to prisoner-of-war camps in France 
and Poland: A report which he wrote in 1949 
on youth work in Poland, and especially the 
voluntary ‘service element in it, caught the 
interest of Unesco so strongly that it asked 
him to lecture,in a number of work camps. 
In 1951 he directed the first Unesco seminar 
for work-camp. leaders. A year’s study at 
Woodbrooke followed. Then in 1952 Mr. 
Muller became Secretary of the Co-ordination 
Committee for Intenational Voluntary Work 
Camps with offices in Unesco. This post Mr. 
Muller has just‘relinquished to join the UNA 
staff. 

Mr. Muller's work has taken him to every 
part of the world except the Far East. He has 
been on missions to the Middle East, to India, 
Pakistan, and. South-East Asia, has directed a 
training course in Ghana for future work-camp 
leaders of West Africa, and has just returned 
from visiting a dozen countries in Latin 
America, the United States, and Canada. 

Though voluntary youth service to assist 
refugees, the poorer peoples of the world, or 
those who have suffered in some natural 
catastrophe is far from being a new idea in 
this country, fresh interest in it has been 
aroused by President Kennedy’s proposed Peace 
Corps. Demands, too, have been made in our 
own House.of Commons for greater official 
support of existing British schemes. Mr. Muller 
arrives therefore in 25 Charles Street at a 
particularly opportune time. 








Advantage all 

Stocksfield is set in the lovely Northumber- 
land countryside between Newcastle and 
Hexham. It has a UNA Branch which raises 
its Appeal contribution in a most enterprising 
way: a mixed doubles tennis tournament on a 
Saturday afternoon in high summer. 

Private owners kindly lend their hard or 
grass courts for the afternoon, six being the 
usual number utilised. Entries are limited: so 
that there are six couples on each court. A 
maximum of seventy-two players can therefore 
be accommodated, each of whom has paid. an 
entry fee of 5s. inclusive of tea (non-playing 
visitors 2s. 6d.). Competitors are paired by a 
draw and notified of their partners and the 
court on which they will be playing. Play 
proceeds on American tournament lines until 
each couple has played the others on: the same 
court. The couple scoring most games is the 
winner at that court. Quarter and semi-finals 
then determine the tournament champions. 


Local members give prizes and ‘the ladies 
of the Branch provide the tea held in’a garden 
centrally situated to the six courts; Young 
children are welcomed and looked after whilst 
their parents are playing. A “bring and buy” 
sale operates during tea. £30 and a great deal 
of enjoyment were the products of the 1960 
tournament. 

The organisation of play, which is in the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Thompstone, is 
clearly superb, and Mrs. N. K.  Worters 
(Honorary Secretary of Stocksfield) Branch) 
says that for last year’s tournament, held at 
the end of July, inquiries started» coming in 
from early summer. Little wonder: that 1961 
wili see the fourth in the series of these 
popular and profitable events. 


Record cards 


For a good many years UNA, through 
Regions and Branches with cewc and UNSA, 
has been selling the greeting cards of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (Unicef). This 
last season’s effort resulted in a record sale 
from 25 Charles Street—a total of 27,300 boxes 
(273,000 cards). 


Utter devotion to our cause backed up by 
splendid service marked the lives of Mr. S. R. 
Fidgin, Mr. E, G. G. Lyon, Miss I. H. 
McLelland, and of Mr. and Mrs. Nowell Smith, 
of whose deaths we have sadly heard since the 
beginning of the year. 

Mr. Fidgin had been Honorary Treasurer of 
Eastbourne Branch since settling in the town 
in 1951. 

Mr. Lyon was a foundation member of the 
League of Nations Union, having already been 
Secretary of the League of Nations Society, 
formed in 1917 and one of the two bodies 
which amalgamated to make the LNu. He was 
Honorary Secretary of the Sheffield Branch 
from its formation after the first war until it 
became the United Nations Assocation Branch 
after the second. Thereafter he was Vice- 
President of the Sheffield District Council. 

Miss McLelland was Honorary Secretary of 
Glasgow District Council and Honorary 
Treasurer of Hillhead Branch. 

Mr. Nowell Smith, classical scholar and man 
of letters and formerly Headmaster of Sher- 
borne, was for many years Chairman of the 
LNU Education Committee and subsequently 
President of cewc. His wife—they had been 
married sixty years—survived him only by a 
few days, 








Go Away 
to the UNA Summer School and holiday in the Swiss Alps if 
you want a thoroughly interesting and 
refreshing time 
Geneva - Montreux - Interlaken - Berne - Basle 


Leave London August 16th; back August 30th 
All-in price by air: 45 Guineas (rail 43 Guineas) 
Write to 25 Charles Street, W.1 for UNA’s Summer School Leaflet 











They that die by famine, die by inches. 
They die, in the irony of starvation with a 
swollen stomach, 
And they die at the rate of two hundred a 
day. 
* 


FLEW in to the Congo to see what’s 

being done for the starving children. I 
was on one of the planes of the United 
Nations’ airlift, and wanted to find out how 
money contributed by people in Britain was 
being spent by the U.N. 


* 


You've only to look round to see why the 
airlift alone is costing the U.N. £10,000 a 
day. I saw five planes chartered from 
Switzerland, Peru, Sweden, Luxembourg, 
and America. But valuable time was being 
wasted because there were not enough 
lorries in South Kasai to unload them. 


* 


I was glad to hear from the Bolivian in 
charge of the Bakwanga relief that British 
people gave the first money that started 
supplies flowing through the airlift. 


* 


Every day 70 tons of food are needed 
to provide the bare minimum for the starv- 
ing Balubas. They also have to fly in 50 
tons of seed for immediate planting. Unless 
it goes with the food, the starving people 
eat the seed as well. 


* 


Inside the camp, milk is given out by the 
Congolese Red Cross. (Little boy drinking.) 
He’s now well enough to drink; but she’s 
so starved that she can only be fed by 
injection. 


* 


Nearby was a hospital built-.by the Bel- 
gians for workers in their diamond mine. 
As I went in, it looked clean and well built. 
But I knew it contained more than a 
thousand suffering people in a hospital built 
for a hundred. I was shown round by the 
doctor—a Frenchman—and his two Congo- 
lese medical orderlies who now do:the work 
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of qualified doctors. Thirty miles away is 
the only other large hospital with three 
thousand patients and only three hundred 
beds. 


* 


In charge of the refugees are two Congo- 
lese commissioners. Now they're assisted by 
U.N. and World Health officials. These 
three—a Swede, a Dutchman, and a 
Bolivian—are typical of the way different 
nationalities are working together in the 
U.N. They were pressing ahead with distri- 
bution plans for the villages. 

*. 

I was taken to a village where they told 
me the food supplies were stemming the 
flow of people into the hospitals. These 
children were much better—that I could 
see as soon as I arrived. But even here 
they're still on the brink of starvation and 
relying on United Nations’ help. The food 
is distributed through what they call a 
“canteen populair”. Palm oil to go with the 
rice and give them a better diet. At present 
they’re relying on manoic. It’s the only crop 
they've been able to grow in the last six 
months. But the United Nations’ expert told 
me it’s too starchy and lacking in protein. 
So the food the United Nations is supply- 
ing is aimed at giving them a more balanced 
diet. Where there’s no canteen, they issue 
ration cards for each family. 


* 

The sullen look on their faces told me 
something of the suffering they'd been 
through. They're an intelligent and sensitive 
people who were good cultivators, ani it 
hurts their pride to receive aid. 


* 

But in many villages they are now getting 
back to their old way of life. The men are 
clearing more ground to be cultivated for 
the next harvest. And the seeds they’ve been 
given are already being planted. 


* 

The great thing I thought was that their 
hopes in the future are beginning to revive. 
They were even building themselves perma- 
nent huts. 





Roving Report: Hunger in the Gongo 


in December Independent Tele- Transmission: 18°13 on 2 January1961 
vision News sent its reporter |e 

Huw Thomas and a cameraman 

to the Gongo. The extracts 

opposite are from the moving film 


report which they brought back 


HUW THOMAS: “Before we end this sad 
story, | want to say two things. First, we 
filmed it with deliberate restraint and 
avoided the most shocking cases. 

“Secondly, I will never forget my. feeling 
of deep tragedy in the Kasai. I saw the 
children starving because of politics and 
tribal jealousies. And I also saw the work 
of the United Nations being held up by 
Congolese suspicion towards whites; perhaps 
the Belgians are partly to blame. But as a 
U.N. man said: ‘You don’t argue who’s to 
blame when there's hunger in a man’s. eyes.’ 

“Today the U.N. seem to be on top of 
the problem. The death-rate has dropped 
from two hundred to fifty a day. If the 
United Nations is allowed to continue its 
work with the support of the world, the 
worst of the famine will be over in six 
months. It’s a big ‘If... . 1 hope the chil- 
dren of the Kasai will soon begin to smile, 
dance, and sing again as they used to do 
before famine came to the Congo.” 








World Peace 
through World Law 


“GRENVILLE CLARK 
AND LOUIS B. SOHN 


First published in 1958, Worid-Peace 
through World Law is widely recognized as 
the most thorough and comprehensive 
attempt to describe in detail, rather than in 
the usual generalities, al! the world institu- 
tions and basic rules required for the 
effective prevention of war. This /new 
edition takes into account the views of 
many qualified persons in many. nations. 
Second Edition Cloth 52s net; 

paper covers 38s net 


From reviews of the first edition 
a courageous book, a blueprint for, perpetual 
peace ...* LEONARD WOOLF in the NEW STATESMAN 
. may be recommended to those who think that 
a super-government would be wiser, more enlight- 
ened, and more efficient than those which we 
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United Nations Studies 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Sydney D. Bailey 


The General Assembly is in a key position in the U.N. because it is the only important organ 
to which all Member States belong. This book considers the working of the General Assembly, 
setting out the methods of procedure derived from the Charter, the rules of Procedure, and 
the rules originated by the Assembly itself. The author shows how unwritten practices and 
precedents supplement and modify written procedures, and investigates the effect of what 
may be called the human factor. 


Ready now 30s net 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION IN THE 


UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 
Walter R. Sharp 


Dr. Sharp examines in depth for the first time the way in which the aid programme of the 
United Nations system is managed and focuses upon questions of efficiency suggesting 
methods to improve operations. He stresses the importance of co-ordinating United Nations 
operations with the administration of aid from all sources - private, national, international - 
so that ‘admittedly inadequate technical and capital resources can be pooled for maximum 
impact onyworld economic and social growth.’ 
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